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For the Companion. 
AMONG THE BEDOUINS. 


Ruth had been sitting in the booth by the threshing- 
floor, but, attracted by an ant which was tugging off a 
grain of wheat, she had followed it until it disappeared 
down a small hole in the ground. Still she lingered, 
watching the ants. She was alone, but she felt no fear, 
for she was only separated from her home by a mul- 
berry grove. 

So earnestly was she observing the ants in their busy 
labors that she did not notice the approach of a man 
until she heard the step of a horse and his shadow fell 
before her. 

Starting up suddenly, she found herself in the pres- 
ence of a Bedouin sheik, or chief, whom she had once 
seen at the missionary house. Ruth was so accus- 
tomed to the wild Arabs with their terrible aspect that 
she felt but little uneasiness at being alone with one. 
The Bedouin greeted her pleasantly and said,— 

“Will you give me water to drink ?” 

“The ebrique is empty,” replied Ruth, “but you can 
get some at the house.” 

The Arab took two oranges from his bosom and gave 
one to Ruth. “Where are the threshers?” inquired 
he. 

“They are at dinner at the house,” replied the child. 

“Are you here alone ?” 

“Yes,” injudiciously replied Ruth. 

The Bedouin looked keenly towards the house 
through the mulberry trees, and then, with a sudden 
movement, placed Ruth upon his horse. 

Startled by this, she endeavored to get off; but the 
sheik held her, and laughingly said,— 

“] will give you a ride.” 

“J do not wish to ride,” answered Ruth. 

But the Bedouin only laughed, and led his horse in 
an irregular course, to the farther side of the threshing 
foor; then, casting a glance toward the house, he 

sprang upon his back, and, preventing Ruth from ut- 











THE SHEIK AND RUTH. 


had eaten. 
Ruth stood a close observer of all these movements, | 
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lighted his pipe and held it ready for him as soon ashe’ The Bedouin laughed derisively, and left the tent. 


For several moments Ruth stood immovable, then she 
rushed to her retreat behind the camel's saddle and 


tring a cry, put spurs to the horse and in a mo-| and the thought of being such a slave—how could she burst into tears. In vain Zahrah tried to comfort her; 
ment was in the valley, out of sight of the missionary | endure it! She, a child not yet twelve years old, to grief was becoming despair. She heard the growling 


house. Then he relaxed his grasp somewhat. 

“0, I don’t want to ride!” cried Ruth, as soon as she 
could speak. ‘Carry me back!” 

But the Arab looked at her with his wild, dark eyes, 
and said,—“‘No, no; I will carry you to the mountains, 
and when you are older you shall be my wife.” | 





Ruth uttered no cry. She did not faint; but al- had been so sudden that her courage had nearly for- | looked out. 


though she was familiar with fear in various forms, | 
those words seemed to turn her to stone. The thought | 
of her mother’s agony when it was known that she 
could not be found, and the servitude of the life before 
her, rushed upon her mind with almost overwhelming 
force. It was only for a moment, and then she began | 
to plead. Clasping her small hands, she looked into 
the swarthy face and exclaimed,— 

“0, take me back to my mother! She is the kind; 
missionary lady who when you are sick gives you | 
medicines; she gives you presents. How will she feel 
when she misses me? Take me back; take me back!” 


have to submit to all the drudgery which falls to the 
lot of Mohammedan women! 


One less used to life in a wild country, and with less dissonant voices of the Arabs in the tent, but she did a 


courage and strength of mind, would have been | 
crushed with so terrible a prospect. Ruth had a | 
dauntless spirit, yet the events of the last few hours 


saken her. 

After the Bedouin had finished his meal he said to. 
Zahrah, who was attentively watching Ruth,—“Give | 
the girl something to eat.” 

The woman brought Ruth a cake of coarse bread 
and some camel’s milk; but the child refused the food. 

“Eat,” said the Bedouin, in a voice not wholly stern, 
Yet Ruth dared not disobey, for there was a look in 
his fierce, dark eyes that commanded obedience. The 
black bread seemed to choke her, and she raised her 
eyes filled with tears toward her captor; but he had 
turned to leave the tent. 


“No; I have you now,” replied the Arab, as he held| Soon Zahrah went to feed the camels, and Ruth was 
her tighter. When Ruth would have pleaded more he | left to herself. Seeing a camel’s saddle on one side of 
frowned and bade her be quiet. the tent, she seated herself beside it. Her fright and 

On the fleet horse sped, bearing her farther and ride had so wearied her that she fell asleep. She had 
farther from home; and the country began to grow , slept some time when she was awakened by a noise. 
mountainous; the scenes were wild and the land sterile ; For a moment she was unable to tell where she was, 
and barren. Ruth could restrain her grief no longer; | but the sight of the tent, and of Zahrah grinding at 
and covering her face with her hands, wept long and , her mill just outside, recalled her situation. She was 


bitterly. 

At last the horse stopped, and the Bedouin, taking 
a hands, looked into her tear-stained face, and 
said, — 

“Look up, and see where I live.” 

Ruth raised her eyes and looked. It was a rugged 
Mountain side, and on it was an encampment of black 
Bedouin tents. Among the cliffs were flocks of sheep 
and goats; beside the tents were groups of camels, 
among which were squalid children, some half naked, 
others entirely so. 

As Ruth looked up & woman came towards them 
from one of the tents. The Bedouin dismounted, and 
‘aid to the woman,—“Take care of this girl.” The 
Woman obeyed, and taking Ruth by the hand, led her 
into a tent; then seating herself on the ground before 
her, she raised her hat and looked into her face. See- 
ng the tear-stained eyes, she said, in a kind manner,— 

Poor girl, poor girl, what is the trouble ?” 

“Sheik has taken me from home, and he”—Ruth 
Could say no more, but burst into tears. 

The rude woman drew the sobbing child towards her 
and tried to comfort her. 

“Zabrah, bring me food,” said the Bedouin, entering 
the tent and addressing the woman. She instantly 
‘tose and went to obey the command. 

The Bedouin then approached Ruth, who sat with 
= face buried in her hands, and tried to caress her. 

Pringing to her feet, she endeavored to rush from 
the tent; but her captor, seizing her by the arm, 

ly told her to leave it at her peril. She dare not 

: bey. Just then Zahrah came with some bread and 
bowl of sweet oil, which she placed upon the ground 
mle Bedouin, who seated himself by it, dhd 


need todip his bread in the oil. Zahrah brought 
* pitcher of water 







and set it by the sheik, then she. 


surrounded by a group of children, who were laughing 
wildly at the stranger. As soon as they saw that she 
was awake they began to question her. 

Just then the sheik entered. “Girl,” said he, turn- 
ing to Ruth, who had shrunk behind the saddle on 
seeing him, “girl, bring mea coal of fire to light my 
pipe.” Ruth went to the fire which was smouldering 
between two stones, and brought the coal and laid it 
carefully on the Arab’s pipe. The Bedouin offered her 
a handful of sycamores, or wild figs. 

“T do not want them,” said Ruth. 

“Take them, take them from my hand,” replied the 
Arab, pleasantly. 

Ruth took them, and seeing that their giver was in 
good humor, she seized the opportunity to plead for 
her return. 

“Khaleel-el-Khabi,” cried she, calling him by name, 
O, please take me home!” and she threw herself on 
her knees before him and passionately clasped her 
hands. “I cannot live, I shall die! it is so different 
here from my home. Your bread is not like that 
which my mother gives me; your clothes are not like 
mine; and sleeping on the ground will make me die! 
What if some one should take away one of your 
children ?” 

She paused and looked into the dark eyes bent over 
her, to see the effectof her words. A wild light danced 
in them, as Khaleel-el-Khabi said,— 

“No, you are mine, now.” 

“But you have not bought me,” cried Ruth, spring- 
ing to her feet and confronting him. 

“I asked your father,” replied the Arab, “to give 
youto me for a wife, and he laughed at me. NowI 
have you, and the proud Frank cannot get you.” 

“T am a Christian; a Mohammedan may not marry 


of the camels and the bleating of the flocks just out- 
side the tent, but she did not move. She heard the, 


not wish to look at their wild faces. 
Zahrah brought her some warm goat’s milk, but it 
stood untouched. At last she raised her head and 


mountains, and its long rays were lingering in the tent. 
Ruth gazed upon it, and the brilliant clouds. She 
often had watched them at her mother's side from | 
the roof of her own home at the sunset hour. O for: 
the embrace of that mother’s arms and the sound of j 
her gentle voice instead of these wild Arab voices! | 


‘Now Rath thought of her mother’s teachings and her 


mother’s God. She thought of what she had told her | 
of God’s power to help, and how He would listen toa} 
child’s prayer. Then she knelt down close to the sad- 
dle and prayed as she never had done before. Ever 
since she could lisp a word she had knelt by her moth- 


with thoughtless lips and wandering mind; but now, 
all alone among those wild mountains, surrounded by 
cruel Arabs, she felt her utter helplessness, and in her 
weakness and sorrow she cast herself wholly on God. 
In a low but audible voice she repeated the Lord’s 
prayer in Arabic. At its close she saw Zahrah stand- 
ing near and watching her with an inquiring wonder. 
“What were you saying ?” she asked, at last. 

“I was praying Allah to carry me home,” replied 
Ruth. “Do you not think that sheik will take me 
back ?” she added. 

The woman shook her head, but made no reply. 
“You are tired,” she said, noticing the wearied ex- 
pression on the young face turned toward her. “Here 


The sun was just setting behind on 


er’s side and repeated her evening prayers, sometimes | 


The evening passed slowly away. Nine o’clock 
came, and the missionary had not yet returned. Had 
some misfortune befallen him, too? The suspense of 
the wife and mother was becoming insupportable. 

“Go, Mustapha,” at length she said to a native, “go 
find your master and hasten his return.” 

Scarcely had she spoken when the noise of hoofs 
was heard, and the next moment the missionary was 
at his door; another moment and the news that his 
child was lost had been told him. 

“Can the Bedouins have taken her?” exclaimed the 
pale, tearful wife. The missionary gave no answer to 
her question, but said,—‘‘We must seek till we find 
her.” 

All night they searched, but morning dawned on 
faces just as sad and anxious as the previous night had 
witnessed. That day soldiers from the city were sent 
out to search for the child among the mountain tribes; 
but they returned at night to say that they could find 
no trace of her. 

Two weeks had passed since Ruth had disappeared. 
What weeks had those been! The missionary was 
sitting with his eyes on an open book, but his mind 
was wandering from it. Near him sat his wife. The 
anguish of her mother’s heart who could tell! 

At this moment there was a knock at the gate and 
a voice was heard at which the missionary laid 
down his book, while his wife sprang from her chair, 
and clasping her hands rushed toward the door. It 
opened, and the next moment Ruth was in her mother’s 
arms, 

Yes, it was she, alive and unharmed, but very pale 
and worn. 

“Where have you been ?” was the mother’s inquiry, 
as soon as the first impulse of joy was passed. 

Then Ruth told her parents how she had been car- 
ried off and how she had fared at the mountain en- 
campment. Her captor usually had treated her pleas- 
antly if she obeyed him in his commands, but if she 
demurred he would be angry and scold her. He for- 
bade her to beg to be carried home; and once when 
he found her weeping and knew that she was mourn- 
ning for home he was angry and struck her. 

“To-day,” said Ruth, “he has been away, and when 

e came home appeared very angry. He scolded 
his wife and beat his child, and I trembled every time 
he came near me, for he scowled fiercely with his an- 
gry eyes. 

After he had eaten his supper he turned and said, in. 
a harsh tone, “Come with me.” 

He looked so fierce that I did not dare to say a word, 
but I was afraid that he would kill me, and prayed 
God to save me.: I followed the sheik frem the tent, 
and he placed me upon his horse, and then mounting 
himself, he rode rapidly away. 

It was dark, so that I could not see distinctly whith-_ 
er we went, but after riding a long time, he suddenly 
stopped, and dismounting, pointed to a light in the dis- 
tance, and said, “There is your home; go!” 

I began to thank him, but he struck and cursed me, 
and then rode rapidly away. I was so overjoyed that 
for a moment I stood without moving; then ran home 
as fast as possible. 

“Let us thank God for the wonderful return of our 
child,” said the missionary ; and they knelt and poured 
out their thanks to Him for the safe return of their 
child. 

Twenty years have passed since Ruth spent those 
dreadful weeks among the Bedouins. She has married 
a missionary, and is settled more than a hundred miles 
from her former home. 

One day an aged Bedouin came to her door and asked 
for water. As Ruth gave it she recognized him as the 
one who, in her childhood, had stolen her. She shud- 
dered, but striving to appear unmoved, gave him the 





is a mat on which you may sleep.” 

Ruth spread the rush mat, and covering herself 
with a ragged, dirty garment, lay down without pillow 
upon the hard ground. She was so weary that, in 
spite of her uncomfortable bed, she was very soon 
asleep. 

When Ruth did not come home her mother, at first, 
felt little anxiety. The child often wandered among 
the orange trees, or gathered flowers on the hills near 
by. Bat as the afternoon wore away the mother be- 
gan to have misgivings. She put on her bonnet and 
went to the threshing-floor; but she learned nothing of 
Ruth, for she was not there when the threshers re- 
turned from their dinner. She then went back to the 
house and searched every room, thinking that perhaps 
her little girl, overcome with the heat, had some where 
fallen asleep. But she was not in the house. Again 
the mother went to the threshing-floor, and asked a 
man to go to the neighboring houses. Nearly an hour 
passed, and the man returned to say that Ruth had 
not been seen. 

What should the mother now do? Her husband was 
gone and would not come home until evening. She 
had none but natives with her. Again she sent men to 
search the garden and neighboring grounds, and again 
they returned, declaring that Ruth was not to be seen. 
Darkness settled over the earth, making more terrible 
the apprehensions of the poor mother; but still no 





me!” exclaimed Rath, defiantly. 








trace of her child could be found 


water. He fastened his dark eyes upon her face with a 
; searching glance, and Ruth felt that he knew her. He 
was turning to leave, when she said,— 

“You are tired; come in and rest.” 

The man looked at her half suspiciously, then fol- 
lowed her into the house. Ruth brought bread and 
fruit and gave him. 

“You know me?” he said, inquiringly. 

“Yes,” replied Ruth. “When I was a child you 
made me much sorrow; but now that you come to my 
home, I feed you; that is my religion. It is to bless 
the people that I stay here, away from the friends in 
my own land.” , 

Khaleel-el-Khabi looked at her in silence, ani soon 
left. A few months passed, and again he came and 
asked her to tell him about the religion that made her 
actin sucha manner. Ruth told him the story of the 
Cross. 

A long time passed before he again visited the mis- 
sionary’s house, but one day he came and said, “If I 
should believe in your religion, and not pray toward 
Mecca, the people of my tribe would kill me.” 

“Come and live at the missionary’s house,” replied 
Ruth. ; 

“Will you let me?” exclaimed the sheik, looking at 
her with surprise. 

“Gladly,” answered Ruth. 

“Then I will come,” was the reply. 

He came to the mission house, and by the grace of 











THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








‘God became a follower of Christ. When Ruth saw the 
old man’s faith, and his earnest endeavors to live a 
Christian life, she understood why she was allowed to 
spend those weeks of suffering among the Arabs, and 
blessed God that He had thus indirectly enabled her 
to be the means of saving “a soul from death.” 


SNAKES AND SNAKE-CATCHERS. 


Well do I remember the commotion which the find- 
ing of asmall snake’s skin occasioned in our family 
circie while we were residing in India. We children— 
I was then a child—could not enough admire its trans- 
parent texture, the regularity of its scales, and its 
smooth and glossy appearance; and our wonder in- 
creased as we observed how dexterously the skin must 
have been slipped off. Uninjured the shining skin lay 
before us—a small slit alone indicating where the wear- 
er had crept out. After our excitement and admiration 
had somewhat abated, I perceived my dear old father’s 
countenance somewhat clouded. 

“Miaghan,” cried he, at last to the servant in wait- 
ing, “call Hurreckchund Baboo;” an intelligent indi- 
vidual, who was often taken into our cabinet councils, 
and who was much esteemed for his urbanity and up- 
rightness. ‘Well, Baboo,” said my father, as soon as 
the old man made his appearance, “do you know that I 
am harboring a snake and these children under the 
sume roof?” 

“How is that, Sahib?” said the Baboo; “this must 
have come to pass very recently.” 

“Well, look at this skin; it was found early this 
morning before the door of our sitting-room. You 
know we constructed flues last year under the room to 
render it dry, and put bars before the open cavities to 
prevent vermin from taking possession of them; and 
now I see two of the bars have disappeared—a fact 
which, taken in connection with the appearance of the 
skin, is a sufficient proof that a serpent must have go¢ 
in. Iwish you to advise me how to get the intruder 
captured and killed.” 

“Sahib,” replied the Baboo, “I could do that readily 
enough; but allow your old servant, a worshipper of 
Sheeva, to intercede for an animal he holds sacred. I 
see very well that this is the skin of a kurait, compara- 
tively a harmless snake. It has no stamp of the spec- 
tacles on its nose. That snake, Sahib, will prove a 
good genius; he came to seek your protection, and has 
laid his skin at your door to tell you so. Take me as 
bail for once, and rest assured that, instead of doing 
you harm, he will clear your room of those disgusting 
toads and frogs which sometimes jump upon your feet 
at dusk, and will devour the mice which eat Missy 
Baba’s gingerbread, and kill also the musk-rats, of 
which she has such a horror.” 

“QO, papa!’ cried I, looking imploringly in my fa- 
ther’s face; “think of those horrid musk-rats that go 
shrieking like evil spirits through our bedrooms, and 
spoil every thing in our pantry and cellars. Let us by 
all means leave the serpent alone, to deal with them as 
he pleases.’ My father could not help smiling. 

“Well, Baboo,” said he, “I will for once take your 
bail, and also allow Christina’s eloquent appeal to soft- 
en my heart—so lét the snake live.” 

We neither heard nor saw any thing more of the in- 
truder for about twelve months, but found, as the Ba- 
boo had said, a vast diminution in all the vermin kind; 





when another skin, prettier than the former, but nearly 
double its size, was found laid upon the same spot. 
The Baboo was sent for again in a hurry. 

“Ah! Sahib,” said he, addressing my father, “my 


good genius, I fear, is now about to take his departure. 
He is grown restless, and is gone to seck for a partner; 
and as his old skin was grown painfully tight, he has 
slipped it off by making a rent on the top of his head. 
Sce how ingeniously he has hooked it against that 
slight roughness on one of those little iron bars.” 

“Tam glad,” said my father, “to hear that you think 
the snake has taken his departure. We shall say no 
more about him, then, and I shall have those bars re- 
placed, to prevent any of his companions from getting 
into his lodgings.” 

This was done, and snakes were almost forgotten, 
except at such times as we looked at our pretty cast-off 
skins, until one morning our poulterer made his ap- 
pearance with a woful countenance and a low salaam. 

“Khodawund,” said he, folding his hands, “the 
pigeons will not come down from their perches to-day 
to eat, and the rabbits have hidden themselves in their 
hutches. 

“And what is that owing to, my good man ?” asked 
my father. 

“Khodawund, I suppose a snake must have frightened 
them last night, and if you order an investigation, the 
sheitan”’ (Satan)—for the poulterer was a Mohammedan 
—‘ will be found lurking about the premises. Suppose 
we get a real snake-catcher, and not one of those pagie 
(mean fellows,) with their gourd flutes, and have peace 
restored in my department ?” 

“By all means,” replied my father; and a bona fide 
snake-catcher soon made his appearance. 

Black as a coal was the skin, frizzled, woolly and 
crisp the hair, and flat and ill-favored the countenance 
of this Bugdee, obviously a man of the lowest caste. 

He came, provided with two implements, which 
served the same purposes as a spade and crowbar, al- 
though of rude manufacture. He seemed to set about 
his business in a very scientific manner. He inspected 
the ground all about him very carefully, looked if there 


appearance, that he is the dhemorah (the gentleman 
snake.) Now, shall I seize him?” 

As soon as he had uttered these words the snake, as 
if understanding to what his discourse tended, spread 
out his frightful head, with the well-known marks of 
spectacles, and made a dart at the man with his beak- 
like mouth. The Bugdee avoided the dart, watched 
his opportunity, and seized the snake by the back of 
the neck, upon which the monster coiled itself in many 
folds round and round his muscular arm. 

“That water-jar—quick, quick!’’ cried the man. 
“This fellow will paralyze my limbs. Away with him 
into the pot! I may not slay him, for if I did the gods 
would never allow me to capture another.” The snake 
disappeared in the pot, the mouth of the vessel was 
covered firmly with a piece of cloth, and a stone fitted 
close upon it. 

“Now,” said the man, ‘“‘we shall dig a little farther, 
and no doubt discover the female, and find also either 
her eggs or her young.” 

And so it proved. A few strokes with the spade 
brought the female snake to light. She was of a much 
paler color than the male, and not nearly so large. 
Having had a good feast on the pigeons during the 
night, she was rather sluggish, and sat brooding upon 
three eggs, almost asleep. The snake-catcher pounced 
upon her as he did upon the other, without much cere- 
mony, and having squeezed her so tightly by the neck 
as to make her open her jaws, he displayed to us her 
horrible fangs. The eggs were of a dirty white color; 
and upon being broken, they exhibited the same blood- 
shot appearance as a hen's when they have been sat 
upon for a time. We had scarcely flattered ourselves 
with so much success; so the Bugdee was handsomely 
rewarded, and dismissed, after he had obliterated all 
the traces of his, to us, wonderful feat. 
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THE FAMOUS BATTLE OF BUMBLE-BUG 
AND BUMBLE-BEE. 


Bumble-Bug and Bumble-Bee 
Agreed to fight a battle, 

For Bumble-Bug said Bumble -Bee 
Had lighted on his apple. 

So Bumble-Bug to Bumble-Bee 
Cried out, “Come, sir, right down, 

OrI will take you on my horns, 
And toss you out of town.” 


But Bumble-Bee told Bumble-Bug 
Apples were his to eat; 

And bade the Buggy get away, 
With all his ugly feet. 

Then Bumble-Bug began to swell, 
And Bumble- Bee to buzz, 

And soon they had their little heads 
All in a little fuzz: 


And Bumble-Bug began to climb 
The apple round and red, 

And as he went a-bugging up, 
To Bumble Bee he said: 

“T'll show you, sir, old Bumble-Bee, 
® hose apple you are eating; 

T'll push you off upon the ground, 
And give you, sir, a beating.” 


Then Bumble-Bug and Bumble-Bee 
Kegin their famous battle, 

And soon both tumble headlong down, 
From off the big, round apple. 

But Bumble-Bug soon scrabbles up, 
And opens wide his eyes; 

And Bumble Bee shakes out his wings, 
And at Sir Buggy flies. 





The Bumble- Bug tried hard to scratch, 
The Bumble-Bee to sting; 

The Bee put out the Buggy's eye, 
The Bug tore off Bee's wing. 

Then Bumble-Bug and Bumble-Bee 
Each took a little rest, 

Sir Bug lay down upon his back, 
tir Bee upon his breast. 


“Come. Bumble- Bug.” said Bumble- Bee, 
‘Let's talk this matter over, 

As we are resting here a bit, 
Under this shady clover.” 

“-Twas all your fault!" cried Bumble-Bug; 
*“*Twas yours!" buzzed Bumble- Bee; 

“I found the apple first."’ said Bug, 
* Under the apple-tree.” 


“Ah, va! ah, ha!” cried the Bumble- Bee, 
“Just like a great black Bug! 

I'll warrant you from out the ground 
Your dinners oft have dug; 

But [—I found the apple, 
Up in the apple-tree, 

I get my dinners clean and sweet, 
Iam a Bumble- Bee.” 


Then Bumble-Bug said he'd get up 
And kill the Bee outright; 

And Bumble-Bee began to buzz, 
All ready for the fight. 

O ‘twas a fearful sight to see, 
As Bug, with lifted horns. 

Went dash with all his might at Bee, 
With great, black, shining horns! 


Just then a tiny Ant spoke ont, 
From off her little hill, 
And said, “Alas, most noble sirs, 
My heart with grief you fill. 
To see a Bumble-Bee and Bug, 
As like as any brothers, 
Go scratch and sting. at eye and wing, 
Till each has spoiled the ether's! 


“The apple, big and red and round, 
Is, sure, enough for all: 

'Twould last a little Ant like me 
The summer and the fall. 

There Bumble- Bee could sip the juice, 
While Buggy nipped the skin, 

And I, with hundred other Ants, 
Could tid-bit out and in. 


“*Tis yours, ‘tis mine: behold how fair, 
With wealth for each untold— 

This rounded sphere of juicy pulp, 
This rind of red and gold! 

How pleasant, too, as we have read, 
How good a thing ‘twould be, 

Together asa family 
To dwell in unity.” 


Then Bumble- Bug and Bumble- Bee 
Were very much ashamed, 

While thus the quiet little Ant 
Their wicked conduct blamed; 

And tears stood in that fiashing eye, 
Down drooped that vaunting wing, 

And each pledged each to never more 
Do such a naughty thing. 


But not the tear in Buggy's eye, 
Nor Bumble's drooping wing, 

Can take from out their little hearts 
Remembered scratch and ating. 

And ever, when they meet again, 
On pretty fruit or flower, 

They think, with still repenting hearts, 
Upon that battle hour. 








were any traces of a creeping thing upon it, pried into 
every hole he came to, took a little of the earth in the 
palm of his hand, and even tasted the loam and smelled 
it. At last having come before a larger hole than we 
had yet seen, the entrance of which was very smooth, 
and looked as if some slimy stuff had dried upon it, he 
paused and said,— 

“Sir, here we shall find the snake.” 

**What is to be done now ?” asked my father. 

“We must dig, sir, if you have no objection.” 

My father had none, and as he was anxious to have 
the enemy caught, operations were begun immediately. 
The hole was considerably widened, and after the man 
had dug about three feet deep, sure enough an immense 
cobra de capella was seen coiled up. 

“O," said the man, “there he is! I know from his 
beautiful purple coat, shining scales, and his whole 
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HOW TO WHITTLE. 


Only this morning I sat in the depot, waiting for the 
train. There had been an accident on the road below 
us. Some cars ofa wood-train had run off the track, 
and scattered the wood around in a very crooked way, 
sothat the passenger train could not get by, and so we 

had to wait, and wait a weary while. Some folks read 
their papers, some spent their time in making the air 
bad with vile tobacco smoke. But there was one boy, 
with a shy face and a discouraged look, that sat and 
whittled. He did not cut his stick all to pieces, as some 
people do when they whittle, but he carved out two 
nice little sled runners, two inches and a half long, and 
then made cross = and fitted them to the runners 








by dovetailing. Then he whittled a round piece, and 
bored a small hole inthe front end of each runner, and | 
insertedxthe ends of the round piece. The sled, when ' 
completed, was a very neat piece of workmanship, and | 
soon attracted the attention of gentlemen in the depot. ! 


It came out that the boy was looking for a place to 
work for his “board and clothes.” Every body was 
aye with the sled, and every — was disposed to 

elp him. He had failed to find a place. He had but 
seventy-five cents, and with this he was going to the 
great city. One gentleman gave him some money. 
Another offered him a week’s work. Finally, a gentle- 
man inquired his history, found that he was the son of a 
widow, and did not want to be a burden t» kis mother. 
This last gentleman gave him a place in his own fam- 
ily, to work in summer and go to school in winter. 

And so the boy whittled himself intoa situation. He 
made something. It is a first-rate rule to always make 
something. Have some object, even in whittling. The 
sled stands on my desk while I write, and I mean to 
keep it and watch the boy, till I see whether he will 
not whittle his way to success in life. 





For the Companion. 

GRANDMOTHER TREW ON MANNERS. 

In my last I gave some examples of bad manners 
among the children I saw in my beautiful summer re- 

treat. There were others of which I wish to speak now. ' 

One lad so annoyed us by his manners at table that 
we really could not enjoy our meals. Jokn, for that 
was his name, was a stout, well-grown youth, with a 
growing boy’s appetite, but that was no good reason 
for his pitching,—no other word will express the opera- , 
tion,—his food down his throat in the fearfully rapid 
manner he did. His mouth was large and he expand- 
ed it to its full capacity, swallowing at once what 
should have made five or six mouthfuls; griddle-cakes ; 
Ihave seen him literally swallow whole; good sized , 
potatoes were only cut once in two, or at most twice, | 
and other things in proportion; he ate with a loud 
noise, smacking his lips perpetually; he carried his, 
food to his mouth on his knife instead of his fork; and | 
when his meal was finished sucked his teeth audibly, 
tilting himself back on the hind legs of his chair in a 
lordly attitude, often picking his teeth with a fork, in 
the most disgusting way imaginable. At first we all 
looked on this human boa-constrictor with alarm; I 
think little Susy had some fear of being swallowed up 
alive, for she sat and gazed at him with an expression 
of the utmost wonder. My fear was of an attack of ap- 
oplexy ; it seemed impossible that any mortal powers 
of digestion should perform the task imposed on his; 
but as days and weeks went on, and neither fits were 
heard of, nor Susy swallowed, we breathed more freely. 

Now John was a good, honest, truthful boy, better, 
as far as morals were concerned, than a majority of 
boys; I liked him, that is, his character, very much; 
but I didn't like sitting at the table with him; and the 
only reason was, he had never been taught that a hu- 
man being should not eat like an animal. Suppose he 
should get on in the world, and at forty or forty-five be 
a rich man, a thing not at at all improbable; will he 
then eat decently, and soas not to disgust the well-bred 

people who sit at the same table? Probably not, for 
the habits of early life are rarely corrected; he will not 
be conscious that he does eat differently from other 
people, and no one can say to a middle-aged man, “Sir, 
you disgust every body by your horrid table man- 
ners,” though all may feel it. 

I can now recall two clergymen, whesef talents and 
worth have raised them to fine positions, whose table 
habits are exceedingly disagreeable; one of them eats 
and drinks in a noisy way, smacking his lips after 
John’s fashion; the other plants both his elbows on 
the table, wielding his knife and fork in a jerky, awk- 
ward way, that makes every body round him uncom- 
fortable in the extreme; and this because they were 
not taught to eat properly when young. They are 
good men, but I am sure their infiuence is marred 
by their uncouth manners; it cannot be otherwise. 

Nearly every one of the Somers family picked the 
nose and teeth at the table; even pleasing and graceful 
ag the pretty Stella was, she would do this, and comb 
her hair and arrange her curls at one end of the room 
while we were eating atthe other! “Impossible!” I 
hear some one say who has never dreamed that toilet 
operations could be carried on except in the privacy of 
one’s own apartment; “you must be exaggerating.” 
Not at all; it is literally true. Indeed, I have seen 
this done in more than one family, and by those too, 
who, like the Somerses, were in most respects extremely 
neat and orderly; itis their way, and they have no 
idea how it shocks those differently trained. In one 
house 1 saw a row of tooth-brushes, each of which I 
suppose belonged to some member of the family, sus- 
pendedin an imposing manner upon the wall just over 
a sink where dishes were washed and in the room 
where the family meals are taken! I confess my stay 
was short in that house, for though I never saw the 
brushes in actual operation, they hung in fair view 
while I ate, and were eminently suggestive. A lady 
friend of mine was once seeking board for her young 
son who was to be in the country for a few months in 
one of our loveliest river-towns. She found one house 
that was large and beautifully furnished, and every 
thing looked thoroughly neat and nice; but she spied 
a comb-case and hair-brush hanging under the glass in 
the dining-room. “I sha’n’t leave him here,” she said, 
“they mast be dirty people—I know they comb their 
hair in the same room they eat in.” 

“Very likely,” I answered, “but I have known very 
neat people do that.” 

I couldn’t convince her that this was possible; her 
own habits of life were so very different. But I think 
it probable that in that very family the meals were as 
neatly prepared, the rooms kept in as nice order, and 
the kitchen perhaps even more thoroughly clean than 
hers. Still this practiee of dressing in public is a dis- 
gusting one, even if some neat people allow themselves 
in it, and I have often wondered why it is so common 
in the families of our farmers and mechanics as I have 
found it. 

In the Somers’ house there was plenty of room; the 
daughters had nice, airy chambers, well furnished in all 
other respects, but, alas! the wash-stand and its ap- 
pointments were wanting—the washing done below at 
the sink, and the hair combed in the dining-room! I 
can see no reason why these should not have been done 
in their own rooms, with as much secresy and delicacy 
as by any lady in the land. The fact that a young 
woman is going to busy herself about household work 
is no reason why she should not be fully dressed be- 





and down, for which five, or at most ten minutes in g 
day would suffice. There would be, to be sure, the ex. 
pense of a washbow! and pitcher, but wear one less 
ring on your finger, my dear girl, and have the cop. 
sciousness that your daily habits are decent and Te 
spectable. In winter it would be more difficult, when 
fires are not kept in the sleeping-rooms, but even then, 
with a very little care and expense, one room might be 
warmed, long enough, at least, to dress in in the morn. 
ing; and in many households there is a mother’s bed. 
room opening out of the kitchen and already warmed, 
where both comfort and seclusion might be secured by 
using it in turn as a dressing-room for all the daugh. 
ters. If young women could only be made to fee} 
that to acquire refined habits was of more consequence 
than to dress showily, this evil and a host of others 
could easily be remedied; but they do not fee] this, 
and just here is the secret of the bad manners and 
practices so prevalent among us. 

Do I seem to undervalue my young country friends; 
So far from this, I have a hearty admiration of our 
New England farmers’ daughters; I greatly admireg 
those I saw on Mount Pisgah for their real worth and 
many charming qualities; but because they were jp 
most respects so lovely and attractive, did I the more 
earnestly wish to remedy their defects—defects grow. 
ing out of their isolation from good society. These 
girls were but specimens of a large class of New Eng. 
land maidens, a class in which we feel a just pride for 
their intelligence and virtue, who are religious, who are 
capable, who are amiable, who are indeed almost every 
thing one could wish, except well-bred. And as there 
is no reason why they should not be that in addition, I 
cannot help speaking thus plainly. 

As I have said, you young women attach too mnch 
importance to fine clothes, and too little to fine man. 
ners. You dress neatly, even fashionably, you give g 
great deal of time to personal adornment, you would 
be distressed were you compelled to go to the city with 
out your travelling dress, bonnet, cuffs and collars all jn 
style, but you forget that good manners would go much 
farther toward gaining the approbation of those you 
wish to please there than all your fine dressing. Yets 
itis. You may wear the most costly silks and jewelry, 
yet strike every well-educated person as vulgar; but 
you cannot have a nice regard to propriety and lady. 
like manners, and be considered vulgar, let your dress 
be as ordinary as it may. A girl arrayed in the most 
fashionable and showy costume with dirty finger nails 
can never pass for a lady, never! nor one who sucks 
her teeth, or takes down her hair in the public sitting. 
room of a hotel, or says “haint,” and “taint,” and “I 
bet you.” and other slang phrases; the simple, modest 
country girl, ina plain calico, whose mother has had 
the good sense to expend more time and thought on 
her daughter’s mind and manners than on her clothes, 
might go into any circle and please, because she is gen- 
tle, refined and unassuming, while a showy, pretentious, 
ill-bred girl cannot open her mouth without showing 
her want of culture and disgusting the better class of 
people. Why, then, should so much time be given 
getting up a costly wardrobe, while all the more essen- 
tial preparations are so utterly neglected ? 
Grandmother Trew would fain be charitable, kind 
and forbearing; but her patience is sometimes sorely 
taxed by the flippant, crude, ill-mannered, over-dressed 
young women who come in her way, not only on 
Mount Pisgah, but on all other mounts, and in all our 
valleys, as well. She would gladly have all hi r young 
countrywomen good, gentle and simple—cimple ia 
their tastes, in manners, in dress, in heart and in soul; 
for of all the graces simplicity is the sweetest, and, 
alas, the rarest; perhaps too the most difficult of attain- 
ment. But this much, every one of you, my dear girls, 
can do: think less of how you look than of what you 
say and do—less of how much you can dress than of 
how much you can learn—less of how much you cal 
spend than of how much you can save to do good with 
—less of what you seem to others than of what you 
really are in the sight of God. And doing this, you 
may every day be growing lovelier and better, more 
gentle mannered and more holy, more happy yourself, 
and more a blessing to all you know. 





For the Companion. 

FIGHT WITH A DESPERADO. 

During the last year of the war the Union forces 0 
cupying South Carolina were much annoyed by the 
raids of a ferocious assassin and arch-outlaw, called 
Dick Lamar. 
Numerous attempts were made to arrest him, and be 
was several times captured, but had always succeeded 
in making his escape. . Finally the Federal officers de 
termined to put a stop to his career of rascality at aly 
cost, and issued orders to bring him in “dead or alive.” 
Two privates of the flag-company of the Fifteenth Obi, 
men known for their strength and indomitable pluck, 
were charged with the immediate duty of hunting ti 
ruffian down. 

They started on their perilous service, fully equippél 
and ready for any desperate work, and after a few days 
cautious search they struck his trail and succeeded il 
trapping him while hid in one of his retreats in com 
pany with but a single accomplice named Partalow. 

So adroitly was the capture conducted that theo 
laws had no chance of resistance, and were forced t0 
low themselves té be disarmed and escorted towal™ 
the Union lines. Lamar and his confederate, doubtle 
counted on making their escape again, but this 1 
they were in the hands of determined men, who 
as much on the alert as themselves. 

Partalow had a horse, and as it was desirable bd e 
cure the animal, one of the soldiers rode him toN 
berry, after handing over Partalow to the custody of 
provost marshal at the nearest military station. 

The other soldier, named Mowry, undertook to “br! 
in” Lamar alone. The outpost where he parted fro 
his comrade was near the Columbia and Green 
Railroad, and Mowry was to proceed with his prise 
directly to Newbury, on the cars. 

‘At Chappel’s depot, on the route, while the @ 
stopped a few minutes, Lamar watched his chance, 





fore she leaves her room in the morning; it takes no 
more time to do it there, except to carry the water up 


’ 
; 


when the eye of his guard looked for a second 
| other way, he sprang from the train and made off 
‘ long strides into the woods. 
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Mowry followed instantly and soon had Lamar well 
in sight, so that he could cover him with his rifle. 

Fearing he should be shot, the wretch stopped and 
threw up his hands in token of surrender, and turned to 
accompany his captor back to the cars. They had gone 
but a few paces together, however, when Lamar sud- | 
denly sprang upon Mowry, seizing both his rifle and 
revolver, with the intention of disarming him. Mowry 
nevertheless retained the weapons with a grasp of iron, 


of results more akin to reason than to instinct. The 
succeeding winter the acorn remains intact, but be- 
coming saturated with rain, is predisposed to decay, 
wken it is attacked by maggots, who seem to delight in 
this special food. It is then the woodpecker reaps the 
harvest his wisdom has provided, at a time when, the 
ground being covered with snow, he would experience 
& difficulty, otherwise, in obtaining suitable or palata- 
ble food. It is a subject of speculation why the red 
wood cedar or the sugar pine is invariably selected: it 





and thus grappled hand to hand, neither daring to re- 
linquish his hold, the soldier and the desperado strug- | 
gied with each other for life. | 

Finding at length that he could not wrench away his 
antagonist’s weapons, Lamar ceased struggling and at- 
tempted persuasion. 

“Release me, and I will give you five hundred dollars 
in greenbacks,” said he, still keeping firm hold of one 
end of the rifie and revolver. 

Mowry replied, “I was ordered to bring you in, dead 
or alive, and I’ll do it!” 

“Then,” said the villain, “one of us will go to eter- 
nity from here.” 

“Very well,” returned Mowry, “it won’t be me.” 


| other districts of California, trees of this kind may be 


is not probable that the insect, the most dainty to the 
woodpecker’s taste, frequents only the outside of wet 
trees; but so it is that in Calaveras, Mariposa, and 


frequently seen covered all over their trunks with 
acorns when there is not an oak tree within several 
miles.—A. B. Barton. 





For the Companion. 
A FAMILY THAT COULDN’T SPELL 
TURNIP. 

Being at dinner, Johnny passed his plate for turnip. 
As he had but recently attended school, his father 
said,— 

“Spell turnip, Johnny, and I will serve you.” 

“T-u-r-n-o-p,” shouted young hopeful. 





The contest was immediately renewed with redoubled 
fierceness, and the writhings and plunges of the two, as 
they desperately bore each other to and fro, were fear- 
ful in the extreme. 

No one interfered in the fight. Indeed, beside the’ 
Federal employees who had charge of the train, there | 
were few save women and children in the vicinity, and 
even had not the whole line of the railroad been in the 
hands of the United States government, and had rebel 
passengers, porters and baggage-men been allowed at 
the station and on the train, the general abhorrence with 
which Lamar was regarded by the natives of the region, | 
owing to his indiscriminate depredations, would have ' 
prevented any from taking his part. Besides, so sud- 
den and rapid was the, whole affair of the flight, the 
capture and the struggle, that lookers on had no time 
for sensations oiher than of astonishment, till it was 
too late to meddle with it. 

Allat once, Mowry stumbled and fell; Lamar, quick 
as lightning, was about following up his advantage, 
when the athletic soldier let go his revolver, and leap-' 
ing to his feet, wrenched his rifle from his enemy’s 
hand and placed it against his breast. 

“Your gun is not capped,” cried Lamar, hoping to 
gain time. These were his last words. Before the sol- 
dier’s revolver, which the villain held, could be poised 
in his defence, the bullet from Mowry’s rifle had pierced 
his heart, and he fell without a motion. 

Mowry put the corpse into one of the cars and the 
train moved on to Newberry. | 

Mowry delivered his lifeless prisoner, and when the | 
report of his bravery and faithfalness reached head- 
quarters he was made a first lieutenant. 

Persons who visited the scene of this fearful fight: 
with the rebel desperado, and noted the marks of the 
struggle there, described it as bearing a close resem- 
blance to the arena ofa bull-fight. T. B. 
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For the Companion. 
THE MAN OF ONE IDEA, 

Sir Walter Scott had a friend who prided himself 
on his powers of conversation. He never failed but: 
once in drawing out a person, however diffident. He | 
was then riding in a stage coach wit a solitary fellow : 
passenger, and to while away the time he addressed 
him; but beyond the shortest replies of “yes” and 
“no,” could get nothing from him. He resolved that 
the man should talk; but that didn’t make him do so. 

After a time, being somewhat vexed, he addressed 
him thus: “Sir, I have spokento you of literature, farm- | 
ing, merchandise, gunning, game-laws, horse-races, 
suits at law, politics, swindling, blasphemy and philos- 
ophy. Is there any subject left on which you will 
favor me with your opinion ?” 

“Well sir,” replied the man, “‘if you could say some- 
thing clever about bend leather ;” whatever that was. 
This was a man of one idea. He understood, talked 
about and thought only of bend leather; his head and | 
heart were perhaps made of it, and his hands were val- 
ued only as means of preparing it. What was it to bim 
that Newton had discovered the principle of gravitation ; 
it did not effect bend leather. What did he care that 
Fulton had invented steamboats? they were not and 
never could be made of bend /eather. It gave him no 
pleasure to know that Franklin had learned to chain the 
lightning, because lightning-rods were not to be made 
of bend leather. That was his world, and he had no wish 
or desire beyond it; and therefore he was—aside from 
his own self-interest—a nonentity. Although still liv- 
ing, he was buried like a mummy, in cerements of bend 
leather, and the world above might live or die, sink or 
swim, for all he cared, if it did not interfere with him 
and his specialty. 

It is very well for a man to be enthusiastic in his 
business—be it what it may; but it is not well to be so 
enveloped in it that he can see, or know, or care for 
nothing else. One may be a mechanic, ambitious and 
energetic in his work and in all that pertains to it; and 
he may at the same time be a friend to his race; inter- 
ested in all that concerns man in the country, in the 
church and in his private affairs. Itis every man’s duty 
to be a philanthropist either on a large or a small scale; 
and so closely are we ali joined together, that he who 
lives to himself will be allowed to live by himself. The 
One who cares only for bend leather will soon find that 
few others but himself feel interest either in it or in him. 

It is well for boys coming into active life to resolve 
that they will gather and be interested in all useful 
knowledge; not caring less for their own particular 
pursuit, while they seek to understand and appreciate 
those of others. Thus will they make themselves use- 
ful as well as agreeable in the world. 3. D.C. 








THE WOODPECKER’sS FORESIGHT. 


The woodpecker in California is a storer of acorns. 
The tree he selects is invariably of the pine tribe. He 
bores several holes, differing slightly in size, at the fall 
of the year, and then flies away, in many instances to 
a long distance, and returns with an acorn, which he 
immediately sets about adjusting to one of the holes 
prepared for its reception, which will hold it tightly in 
its position. But he does not eat the acorn; for, as a 
tule, he is not a vegetarian. His object in storing 


“O, fy! my son; thatis not right, hold up your head 
and hear how pa spells it—t-u-r-n-w-p,” (turnip.) 

“ Sakes alive,” ejaculated Madam, from the head of 
the table, “I shoudd like to know if I am married to a 
man that can’t spell his own vegetables !” 

Mr. Smith’s dignity was wounded. He had been 
schoolmaster down East and he thought he knew tur- 
nips. 

“Spell it yourself, my dear,” cried Mr. Smith, wiping 
his mustache with unusual care, while he glanced 
knowingly around the table. 

“Well, I guess I’m able to,” jerked out Mrs. Smith, 
with a sublime toss of her cap border—“t-u-r-n-n-e-p” 


(turnip.) “Words are generally spelt as they are pro- 
nounced.” 
“T say it’s pronounced turn-op,” shouted Johnny. 
“It's pronounced turn-up,” said Mr. Smith. 
“It is pronounced turn nep,” reiterated Madam. 
After much wrangling the family remembered there 
was a dictionary in the house, which was called for; 
and as we left, we had the pleasure of hearing them 
spell in concert, and with evident surprise, ¢-u-r-n-i-p. 


FREDDIE’S TRIUMPH. 


It is always safe to do right, though right doing does 
not always bring the same reward as in the case here 
told. Some teachers, and many parents, would not 
have made the wise and just distinction made in Fred- 
die’s case. Yet ’tis manly to acknowledge a fault, and 
always noble to tell the truth. 

“What are the principal productions, Robert ?” asks 
the teacher of the geography class. 

“Thunder and lightning, earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions,” confidently speaks up Robert, who, in per- 
forming the difficult feat of peeping in his book to 
count out his question, and catch the leading words of 
the answer, has stolen the wrong paragraph. 

His enumeration of productions is cut short by the 
general laugh which runs through the school-room. 

Now the teacher has enacted some injudiciously 
stringent laws respecting ‘‘no laughing,” in view of 
which he sternly commands “all who laughed to come 
out into the floor.” 

Nobody stirs. The teacher looks cross, and the 
scholars glance timidly and questioningly, one upon 
another, and wait. The room is very still. You can 
hear the tick-tick, tick-tick of the clock ; but you can- 
not hear the great conflict—which God and the angels 
are watching—the silent conflict between the good and 
evil:in the heart of the youngest, little five-y ears old 
Freddie. He knows that he laughed, that he is acting 
a lie by sitting still; yet, poor little one, it is his first 
week at school. He has known only love at home, and 
fears the stern, cold “master.” Then why should he 
—. when all the rest, so much older and wiser, are 
still? 

So pleads the voice of evil; but the good triumphs, 
and little Freddie walks resolutely up to the teacher’s 
desk alone. 

“So it was only Fred who laughed,” says the teach- 
er, in a tone of bitter irony, his eyes upon the school. 

Poor little Fred trembles at the bitter tones, which 
he thinks are for him. Yet he looks up through his 
tears and whispers, with white lips, “Yes, sir, I 
laughed.” 

“You have done bravely, little Fred,” says the teach- 
er, With a burst of unwonted enthusiasm. “Turn round 
and show the school a noble boy, and may the sight 
shame them, as it ought. I shall.set down Robert’s 
name and the names of those who have added disobedi- 
ence and falsehood to the offence of laughing at him, 
and settle accounts with them after school; but you, 
my honest little Freddie. are excused from all blame.” 

How happy now is Fred! How wretched are the 
others! So it ever is, ever must be. All manner of 
deceit generally brings its own speedy punishment, 
even here. Yet that is not the end, or the worst of it; 
for our kind Heavenly Father, who has prepared a 
beautiful home for those who love Him, says, ‘‘There 
— in no wise enter into it any thing that maketh a 

ie. 
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Where is my Receipt P 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion, 

No other receipt is given. 
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THE RED BALL. 

Emily Engel leaned from the window and looked 
up the street. 

High above the people coming and going, the horses, 
and mules, and carriages, and cars; above the trees 
which lined the street, and the tall blocks of stores; 
above the telegraph wires, the painted Indians which 
stood as signs at the tobacco shops, the gilded mortars 
and the illuminated clock,—she saw upon a tall pole a 
large, round, red ball. 

After watching for a few moments the busy people 
hurrying up and down, and the noisy cars and carts so 
far below her on the paved street, Emily looked steadi- 
ly up at the red ball. Presently it began to slide down 
the pole which held it up se highin the air. It ran 
quickly down to its stopping place on the roof of the 
corner jewelry store, above the great glass clock and 
the window full of pictures, and diamonds, and gold and 
silver cups; and then the bells of the city rang out, the 
steam whistles blew, and the sua, which had been 
climbing higher and higher all the morning, peeped in- 
> Emily’s bed-room window opening out upon the 

iver. ° 

Forty miles away from the ball was an observatory ; 
aud learned men looking through a telescope there, 
marked the exact second when the sun was at its merid- 








away the acorn exhibits acute foresight and knowledge 


ian, its highest point, and then somebody telegraphed to 





the man who had the care of the red ball; so at that in- 


stant down it fell, to tell the people in a city many miles 
off how to set their watches. 

But after the ball had fallen, and the bells had 
stopped ringing, Emily still leaned her head from the 
window, kneeling upon a little hassock; and directly 
she saw her father coming up the street. He always 
came an hour before dinner, and this was the best part 
of the day fur Emily; for then she was sure to have 
him all to herself, without even a newspaper in the way. 
A large hotel seems like a lonesome place for a little 
girl to live without any mother; but Mr. Engel could 
not bear to have her away from him; so they boarded 
together at the Rubicon House; and daytimes, while 
he was at his office, Emily was at school. Being used 
to this kind of life, she liked it as well as any thing, 
and was as happy and contented as most little girls. 

When Mr. Engel caught sight of the curly head at 
the third story window, he smiled and nodded to it; 
and when she heard his step upon the stairs, Emily 
ran, full of joy, to open the door for him. 

It is better than a vase of flowers, a singing-bird, or 
an open fire, to have a little child ready to welcome one 
home with smiles and glad words. So Mr. Engel 
thought; and the deep lines which the cares of busi- 
ness were making in his furehead smoothed themselves 
out as he sat down in his easy-chair with his slippers 
on, and Emily in his lap, with her arms about his neck 
and her head or his shoulder. 

“I was watching the bill come down just before I 
saw you, pa. It seems nice to think that once a day, 
every body knows to a second what time it is,” said 
she. “But I’ll tell you what I wish, pa; I wish there 
was something to tell us just exactly what is right and 
wrong about things we: have to do, as the ball does 
just exactly when noon comes. There are lots of times 
that I don’t know precisely what is right. Now, to- 
day Mabel and Constance were in here; and Mabel got 
my little chair to sit in. But Constance wanted it. 
Thatis the bother when they come; they both always 
want it; and sometimes I ’most wish I hadn’t any, 
they fuss so. To-day Mabel gotit first, and she would 
not give it up. It is her birthday, and she said, ‘I 
*hink you ought to please me on my birfday.’ And 
Constance said, ‘Don’t you wantto be good on your 
birthday?” I1t is always so; Constance would make 
Mabel give up every time if she could; and I 
don’t think she ought to. But yet she ought to be 
good, as Constance says, and things get so mixed I 
don’t see how any body can always tell which is the 
right way and which isn’t.” 

“Why, my little daughter,” replied Mr. Engel, “we 
have just what you are wishing for,—something an- 
swering tothe red ball. The ball doesn’t fall every 
hour in the day,—only at noon, but we have to set our 
watches by it then, and look to them for the time after- 
ward. And just so, although God doesn’t speak out 
and tell us in plain words what to do in every thing 
which happens, yet he has given us a sort of noon- 
mark to set our conscience by; and we are to take that 
with us to look at all the while. Thisisit: ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind; and thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ Itis not so hard 
as one is apt to think, to decide by this rule what we 
ought to do every time; that is, if we really try to.” 

Emily pressed her face up closer to her father’s, and 
lay thinking how by this rule there would indeed have 
been no trouble at all about the chair; for if Mabel had 
left it for Constance in the first place, Constance would 
not have teased to get it away from her; until present- 
ly the black boy called “Dinner,” through the hails, 
and her pleasant hour was ended. 

She was just going to say,“O, dear! how I wish you 
could come up stairs after dinner!” when she remem- 
bered how she disliked to have Susy Savage cry and 
tease whenever she left her after a visit; and she 
thought, “It won’t be ioving my neighbor as myself, if 
I go and plague pa by saying that, just the way I don’t 
like to have Susy speak when I have got to go, any- 
how.” 

So, instead of speaking, she smiled up into her fa- 
ther’s face, holding tight by his finger, as she ran be- 
side him down to dinner; and this was the way she be- 
gan to try to set her life by ‘““God’s noon-mark.” 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Game of Characters. 


A person chosen leaves the room. Those remaining select some 
familiar character either in history or of the present day, for the 
absent one to personate. When he returns, the person nearest 
him addresses him by a question, as if he were the character se- 
lected. In like manner, each person in the company in turn asks 
a question. The one at wnose ques'ion he guesses the character 
must take his place and leave the room in turn. For instance, 
Napoleon, the present emperor of France, is selected. When the 
person retur:s, the first questioner exclaims, ‘‘Are you not in 
con: tant fear of — The next, “Are you really hap- 


py?" The third, ‘Why are you so despotic?" The fourth, ‘Do 
you believe in fatalism?’ Fifth, ‘*Do you worship the memory of 
your uncle?’ “Why do you not like us Americans?” etc., etc. 


he play is often very amusing, and tact is required to ask ques- 
tions that apply to the character and are not too plain. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c, 





lam ry Ty: of 16 letters. 


hd is a wild beast. 
5. 2,3 . 

, 4is what we a short time ago begar upon. 
2, 13, 14 is a kind of tree. 
8 a color. 
is not the beginning of our enigma. 
whole is a popular preacher. 


3. 
My first brings joy to all around, 
My second may bring sorrow, 
My whole but once a. year is found, 
And may be yours to-morrow. 


a 
SD me 


C.F. W.C. 


Conundrums, 
With what fetters should poets and historians write? E E 
ease 


ase. 
What letter is nearly a yard long? An L (ell). 
What length ought a lady's crinoline to be? A little above two 


jeet. 

What is the difference between a D.D.and an M D.? One 
preaches atid does not practise, and the other practises and does 
not preach, 

Why is sympathy like blind man's buff? Because itis a fellow 
feeling for a fellow creature. 

Why does the queen wear fur rouxd her neck? Because she 
does not like to leave her chin chilly. 

In what circumstances isa woman that wearsstays? In strait- 
ened circumstances. 

Why is a dog’s taila very great novelty? Because no one ever 
saw it before. 

What is most likely to become a woman? A little giri. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “We are tenting to night on the ol? camp-ground, 
Give us a song to cheer.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 
THAT ITS PUBLISHERS ‘OFFER, 

IN ADDITION TO 
A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 
PRERATUMS, 
Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 


Gifts, 





The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 


one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 


subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


ON THE 
8th of July, 1867 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lare 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous 
to July lst. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches. 

Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens.| 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 
reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persever= 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing a 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One, 


Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CQ., 


No. 151 Washington Street. 





2. Laura Bridgeman and Julia Brace. 
3% Ellsworth. 4. Ring-dove. 


BOSTON, 
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| spider, and his enemies never spared his feelings. This , 
| deformity “proved a perpetual spur to rescue him from | 
scorn,” as he determined to show the superiority of 
| mind to body. But do you wonder that he was often 
irritable, exacting and childish? It issaid that though 
sometimes merry in company, he was never seen to 
laugh. 


THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 








Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and| Once in a while he gave splendid dinners, but his 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. | general habits were a little stingy. He would some- 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- times place a pint of wine on his table, and after drink- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar jng one or two glasses himself would leave the room, 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. saying to his guests, “Gentlemen, J leave you to your 
— wine!’ He used to write the first copy of his poems 
on odds and ends of paper and the backs of letters. 
, Another thing I dislike in his character—he was not 
CERSCEES CF SRS Seen. always sincere, and there was entirely too much sham 
ee See | in his treatment of women. He admired excessively a 
Among the brilliant wits of Queen Anne’s reign none pyjjliant, cultivated woman, Lady Mary Montagu, and 
stands higher than Alexander Pope, born in London, tojq her so in set phrases, in many letters. Whenever 
May 22, 1688. Born with a sickly, distorted body, his pe got off one which he thought particularly good, he 
face in childhood was remarkably pleasant. His tem- would copy it several times and send it to other ladies, 
per was mild and gentle, and his voice so sweet that he to produce effect. 
was called “the little nightingale.” When this pretty,| Gay, a brother poet, once sent him a touching story, 
delicate boy became a famous poet, he used his powers very simply and sweetly told, of two country lovers 
of sarcasm so often and so freely that he was feared yijjeq by @ lightning flash during a summer shower. 
and hated as well as admired; and gruff old Dr. John- pope thought it extremely well done, and at once sent | 
son, whom I long to tell you about, said of him, that j¢ to Lady Mary as Ais own! His fame caused him to 
“the weakness of his body continued through his life; pe hated and attacked by a host of inferior writers. 
bat the mildness of his mind ended with his child- ppis stung and exasperated him, until at length he 
hood.” ' avenged him by a bitter poem, “The Dunciad,” in which 
Playing in the yard, one day, when not more than he Jashed the envious dunces most unmercifully, giv- 
three years old, he came very near being killed by a ing many a fame they could never have gained in any 
eross cow, who had not the slightest respect for youth- other way. 
ful genius. He was filling a little cart with stones and, J have not time even to mention all his works, still | 
dirt, when the animal struck at him, carried off his hat jess to talk of their faults and merits; but do you see y 
and feather with her horns, and flung the poor little the difference between the poets of this age and Shak-| 
fellow down on the heap of stones he had been playing gpegre? He wrote for all men, all countries and all time. 
with. | Swift, Addison, Pope, wrote for their own times and to | 
A kind aunt taught him to read. He learned to write gyit the artificial state of society; and you will find | 
by carefully copying the printed characters in books. ‘little ¢rwe pathos, humanity or humor. Pope was wit- 
He began to compose poetry when a mere child, and ty, ingenious, acute, sparkling, sarcastic, but he was 
says of himself,— not a natural poet, and he never forgot himself. 
“I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” Through all his life he delighted in artifice, and | 
Among his poems you will find an ‘Ode on Soli-' “hardly drank tea without a stratagem.” But his mis-| 
tude,” written before he was twelve, which is a won- | fortune leads us to overlook many faults. 
derful production for a boy-poet; a true poem and per-| He died at Twickenham, on the 30th of May, 1744, 
fect in its way. I wish you would look it up and com- after a life of incessant ill health and incessant indus- 
mit it to memory—but will give you the first and last try, adorned with a greater share of glory than often 
verses : falls to the lot of poets. Kate 8. 


“Happy the man whose wish and care 
A tow paternal acres bound; 
Content to breatne his native air 
in his own ground. 











For the Companion. 

















“Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 
‘Thus unlamented, let me die; 

Steal trom the world, and not a stone 
Dell where | lie.” 


VARIETY. 





DOG BARRY. 


There is in the museum of Berne an object which at- 

‘ diac (Wii sc gprs tracts universal attention from visitors. It is only the 
by his writings. This slender, sweet-faced boy had skin of a rough, hairy dog, stuffed and set up so as to 
already built many a glowing air castle for the fature,! look as natural as life. But that dog had a history. 
and had revelled in wild dreams of coming fame. ee ee ae neyo ay Aon an 
quan “pp ee mate: ad ; - pin amit. ne n pleasant weath e was 
He was fond of copy ing the sty le of others, and in! wont to roll about and play in the porch with his fel- 
one of his carly poems imitated Cowley, Milton, Spen- , lows, as jolly as any dog. But when the storm came 
ser, Homer and Virgil; but Dryden was the poet whom | on and the rough weather set in, Barry nerved himseif 
he most admired, and he induced some friend to take | oF. mee re = — je = casket 
him to Will’s Coffee House, a popular resort for the pb anes me yng Pe eg Ml Rage meget the agp 


This is a quict, unambitious picture, and a pleasant 
one; but you can tell very little of one’s true feelings 





literary men of that day, that he might take a peep at) lost travellers in those fearful passes. Never a fall of 
the great poet whose style he proposed to follow. How | gi 80 mee A —— fog so a poem Barry _— find 

» heart of the ambitious, intellec agai ,e | his way, and his keen seent could discover a traveller at 
the heart of the ambitious, intellectual boy would have agreat distance. If they were not too benumbed to 
bounded and thrilled with joy, could he have foreseen 





blanket strapped on his back, he set out in search of! 


, walk, the noble fellow retreshed them with the tood he 
his future triumphs and fame, and realized that he was 


to be compared with and considered superior to this 
man whom he was gazing at with such curiosity, ad- 
miration and reverence ! 

About this time his father removed to Windsor For- 
est, where he owned a farm of twenty acres and a small, 
cosy house, with a row of graceful elms before the 
door. Here the young dreamer gave himse!f up to the 
study of books and nature, reading, studying and writ-| 
ing under those grand old trees; and here, I believe, he 
spent the happiest years of his life. 

Some people thought him half crazy in those days— 
were doubtful whether he would make a madman or a! 
poet. But he kept on reading and writing, translating | 
from the classic pocts, paraphrasing Chaucer’s Tales, | 
&c., and in 1711 his “Essay on Criticism” appeared, | 
which compelled all to own his power, and was re- 
ceived with a “universal burst of admiration.” In it 
you will tind many true thoughts, dressed in language 
sparkling, pointed, elegant, and its pithy and witty 
couplets are often quoted. 

You must certainly read “The Rape of the Lock,” 
which tells the story of a silken curl cut from a fair 





young lady’s head by a gay and daring young neble-| of his right hand to the edge of the saw, when, much to | 


man. The affair caused a violent quarrel between the | 
two families, and Pope wrote this miniature epic, airy, 
fanciful, exquisite,—“to laugh them together again.” | 
But all this reading, and these poems, so clever and | 
charming, did not help very much to fill his purse, and | 
poets, like ordinary mortals, find money a very neces- 
sary thing. So he went to work in earnest, and spent | 
the next five years in translating the Iliad, for which | 
labor he received over five thousand pounds. 

A large part of this he spent very wisely in buying a 
house and garden at Twickenham, one of the most beau- | 
tiful spots on the banks of the Thames. He made his 
home a little paradise, and the grounds, adorned with 
grottoes, fountains, &c., were a miracle of beauty. Here 
he brought his parents, who lived with him till their | 
death, and here he entertained the gieatest, wittiest and | 
wisest men of his time, all of whom were proud to call | 
themselves his friends. 

Like Swift, he loved and reverenced his mother, and 
the dear, simple-hearted old lady fairly worshipped her | 








| the museum when his short life was over. 


brought, and gladly parted with his warm cloak, and 
then went bounding joyfully onward to show them the 
way. If they were tast sinking into unconsciousness, 
he would warm them with his breath and tongue, pull 
attheir clothes; and if all his efforts to arouse them fail- 
ed, he would dash off for other help. Forty poor wan- 
derers owed their lives to noble Barry. Surely he had 
earned a warm, comfortable home in the valley when 
his age of service was over, and this honorable niche in 
There he 
stands with his bottle and collar about his neck, as if 
ready to start on his old mission. 

Some people live all through a long life and never ac- 
complish as much good as thisdogdid. There are poor 


| lost wanderers on every side ot us; cannot you save 


some ? 


SAW AND FELT THE SAW. 
Pointing the finger at the article you want on the 
table is bad manners, and pointing the tinger at a buzz- 
saw in a mill is bad policy—as the incautious fellow 
here mentioned found out to his sorrow: 
Irwin’s steam saw- mill, which is a fine one, is a place 
of resort for sight-seers, Not long ago a German citi- 


zen walked into the mill and watched the progress of 
the big circular saw with much interest. Its rapid mo- 





and took care of them till they were able to be remov- | 


WORMS! WORMS! 


ed toa more comfortable place. They were almost save THE CHILDREN—WHY LET THEM SUFFER OR DIE, 


skeletons when found. 


when relief is at hand? 
speedily remove Pin Worms, or any other worms, from the sys- 
tem without the slightest irjury to the health. . 





ECHOES. 


Of what has Heaven given us an equal share? Air. 
What does a rumor often do when it flies? Lies. 


Dr. GoULD's Pin Worm SyrvpP will 


it is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by removing all 


impurities from the syste’ 
GEO. C. 


™m > 
0. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. 
17—6meow. 





Which is the loveliest flower that grows? Rose. 


Whose children are we apt to think the sweetest THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


flowers? Ours. 
What in manners is sure to please? Ease. 
What will frequently overcome the most austere? 


Ever Offered in America! 


Full and explicit directions for cultivation are given in our new 


Tear. . a . 
What loses its flavor when we borrow it? Wit. Amateur Cultivator’s Guide 
What is it that wealth seldom extinguishes? Wishes. TO THE 
What traits are difficult to exterminate? Innate. Kitchen and Flower-Garden, 

What did Cleopatra to her bosom clasp? Asp. Sew sean 


What enabled Newton the law of the universe to 


le? Apple. 
or hich letter do we oftenchew? JU. 
Which one resembles a tress? S. 
Which one is never wry? I. 
Which one does a child firstknow? O. : 
Which one is embraced in Cxsar? E, sir.—Our 
Boys and Girls. 


+> 


A CHILD’S FIRST LETTER. 


To write to papa! ‘tis an enterprise bold 

For the fairy- luke maiden, scarce seven years old; 

And see! what excitement the purpose hath wrought 
In eyes that wnen gravest secm piaying at thougat! 

‘rhe light liutle figure surprised into rest— 

The emiles that wit come, sv demurely represt— 

The long- pausing hand on the paper that lies— 

The sweet, puzzied look in the preity blue ey es. 

‘Tis a beautitul picture of chiidbovud in calm, 

One cheek swelling soft vu er the white, dimpled palm 
Sunk deep in its crimson, and just the clear tip 

Ut an ivory woth on the tuli under hp. 

How the smooth forehead knits! With her arm round his neck, 
iu were easier far than of paper to speak; 

We must 1oop up those ringivis: ineirricnh-falling gold - 
Would blot out the story as fastas twas told. 

And she meant w bave made it In bed, bul it seems 
Sleep melted too svon ail her thuughis inte dreams. 
But hush! by that sudden expansion of brow, 

Some fairy familiar has whispered it now. 

How she labors exaculy euch letter to sign, 

Goes over the whole at the end of each ne; 

And iays down her pen to clap hauds with delight, 
When she finds an idea especialiy bright. 

At last the small fingers have crept to an end: 

No stateswaun his letter ‘twixt uations hath penned 
With more seuse of its serivus lmuportance, and lew 

In a spirit so earnest, 80 loving aud true. 

She smiles at a teat so unwonted and grand; 

Draws 4 very long breath—ruvs the cramped little hand. 


May we read it? O yes: my sweet maiden, may be 
Que day yuu will write what one vuly miuist see, 

* But nu one Must change it!’ No, uuly, 1 ought 
To Keep the fresh bloom on each naturai Uieugut. 
Who would shake ouf the dew tu the ruse-leat taat clings? 
Ur the deiicate dust from the buttertly’s wings? 

“is it surely a letter?’ So Dashfuily lies 
Uncertainty yet in those beauusul eyes, 

And the parted lips’ coral is deepeuing in glow, 
And ihe cager flush Mvunts tw Lhe lorenead OF sNnOW. 
"Vis intormat and slightly discursive we fear; 

Not a hne without love, bur the love is sincere. 
Unchanged papa said he would have it depart, 

Like a bright leat drupped out of her innuceut heart. 
Great news trom her garden, her lamb and her uird, 
Uf mamma and of bavy » last wondertul word; 
With an ardent assurance—ihey neither can play, 
Nor learn, nor be happy, whiie fe is away. 

“Will he like it?” ay, will he? what letter could seem, 
Though au angel indited, so charming tv him? 

How the fortunate poem to honor would rise 

‘Tuat should never ve read by more criucal eyes! 
Ah, would for pour rhymesters such favor could be 
As waits, my lair child, on thy letter and thee! 








A HORSE’S PETITION TO HIS DRIVER. 

Many a poor horse, were he gifted with the powers 
of the beast of Balaam, would loudly endorse the ful- 
lowing: 

“Guing up hill whip me not; coming down hill hurry 
me not; on level road spare me nut; loose in stavle 
forget me not; of Clean water stint me not; of sponge 
and water neglect ne not; of suit, dry bed deprive 
me not; tired and hot, wash me not; if sick or cuid, 
chill me not; with bit and rein, O, jerk me not! auu 
when you are angry strike me not.” 





THEY KNEW HIS SIGNATURE. 


The Territorial Enterprise is responsible for the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘I'here was a man in our town and he was 
wondrous wise,” that is to say, a certain indiviauai in 
this city, not long since, desiring to telegraph to parties 
in San Franciscu, and not being conversant with the 
style of preparing telegrams, got a friend who was bet- 
ter posted to write it out for him. ‘The friend did so, 
but just as he finished it the other hastily remarked, 
“Hold on there, Jim ; I'd better sign that myself, ’cause 
you see they knuw my signature down there; give me 
the pen.” And he did sign it, with the most business- 
like air imaginable. 

> 


RECLAIMED BY KINDNESS. 


The librarian of the New York Port Society has 
found a sailor who once mined in California and spent 
twenty-five thousand dollars, bullion, in rum. Tue Li- 
brarian took him by the hand, made him sign the 
pledge, and was told that he was the tirst man to speak 
# kind word for years. 

What a pity the kind words could not have been said 
before! 


HONORABLE DESCENT. 
A newly arrived cockney tourist requested a gentle- 








tion fascinated him, and stepping up, he applied a finger 


his surprise, the end of the finger disappeared at the 
second joint. Very placidly he bound up the stump. 
Just then Mr. Irwin entered, and the victim of mis- 
placed confidence accosted him thus : 

“Mr. Irwin, | comes to see yourmills. I nevercomes 
to see your mills before. So I dakes mine finger like 
dis (putting the index finger of his left hand up to the 
saw,) to feel him, and’— ‘The unlucky German, in ex- 
plaining his first mishap, touched the saw with his lett 
forefinger, which dropped off near the knuckle. Turn- 
ing to the proprietor, in almost speechless amazement, 
he finally stammered out,—Mr. Irwin, 1 comes to see 
your mills. 1 haf not seen him before; I vill go avay 
and I never vill vant to see him any more.” 


LIVING ON MICE. 


_ The Peterboro’ (Canada) Examiner records a shock- 
ing case of starvation which happened in the township 
of McLintoch. A man named Isaac Hunter, who sub- 
sisted by hunting, lived out with his wife and two chil- 
dren, about eight miles from any settler. Not being 
very thrifty, he had neglected to lay by provisions 
against the winter, not even wood, but in a woody coun- 
try this appearsa little thing. About the 16th of Janu- 





man ef Philadelphia to introduce him to some distin- 
guished foreigners with whom he might associate with- 
out compromising his dignity—some who had “descend 
| ed from great houses.” ‘ihe gentleman promised to do 
Sv, aud the next day formally introduced him to 
three hod Carriers, Who were just in the act of descend- 
| ing from a great house in process of erection. The 
drishmen were better pleasea than the cockney. 





“MY MASTER IS ALWAYS IN.” 


“Johnnie,” said a man, winking slyly to a dry-goods 
| clerk of his acquaintance, “you must give me extra 

measure. Your master is not i.” 

Johnnie looked solemnly into the man’s face, and re- 
plied, “My Master is always in.” Johnnie’s master 
was the all-seeing God. Let every one, when he is 
tempted, adopt Johnnie’s motto, “My Master fs always 
in.” It will save him from falling into many sins. 





A descriptive work of 130 pages, fully illustrated with a beauti- 
ful colored plate and 100 engravings, containing a list of over 2,40 
varieties of Fiower and Vegetable Seeds; also, 150 varieties of 
the choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. All the novelties, boih of 
the Flower and Vegetable, for 1867, will be found cescribed in the 
above work. Mailed tree to any address on receipt ot 2d cents, 
WASHBURN & CO., 


10—4teop § Seed Merchants, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mags, 





GOOD READING FOR 
<OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 
Oliver Optic’s New Books, 
Oliver Optic’s New Library. 


Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 
First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes wil! follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Ingians. $1,25, 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Filet of Lake ——> 
$1,25, 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In Schooi and Vut, Work and Win, Haste and Waste, 


Oliver Opitic’s Army and Navy Stories. 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


THE SoLpteR Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tus YOUNG LILUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50, 


THE SaiLok Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 

THe YANKEK MibvyY, (Sequei toe above.) 

“BRAVE ULD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 

Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘ Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Bach vol. $1,25. 

The Boat Cluv, Now or Never, Poor ana Proud, 

All Abvuard, ‘ry Again, Little by Little. 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. , 

12 vols. Protusely illustrated trom new designs by Billings; in 


neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: 
5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinsen Crusoe, Jr. 
6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party. 
7. Proud and Lazy, Ll. ‘the Goid Linmoie, 
8. Careless Kate, 12. ‘Lhe bu-Sumetuings. 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
NED NEVENS, THE NEWSBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Kev. Henry Morgan. illustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old. 
Six vols., illusurated. Each vol. $1,5v. 
COMPRISING: 
Arctic Crusoe, 
Young Crusoe, 


1. Little Merchant, 
2. Young Loyagers, 
8. Christmas Gilt, 
4. volly and 1, 


Robinson Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUVY STUKiiS. Now complete. six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Lach 75c. 
COMPRISING: 


Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 
Lite Prudy's Sister Susie, Litule Pruay’s Story-Book, 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, Littie Prudy’s botty Dumpie. 


Any Volume sold separately. 


Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any bvok 
seut by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


Little Prudy, 





LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 





SOMETHING POR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Moncey with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Oftices for $15 and $28. Send tor a circular to the Lowe L1ess 
Co., 26 Water Street, Boston. i-y 





ga7~ Parents and Guardians will find a very large assortment 
of well-made and fashionable BUYS’ CLOTHING, at J. WAL- 
TER READ'S new rooms, chambers 300 Wash Street, cor- 
ner of Suffolk Place, a few doors south of West Street. 8—6w 








FELLOW®’ ORIGINAL 
WORM LOZENGES. 


We can with confidence point to FELLOWS’ WORM LOZEN- 
GES as the most } erfect remedy for those troublesome pests, 


INTESTINAL WORMS. 


After years of careful experiment, success has crowned our ef- 
forts, and we now offer to the world a cuntection without a singlé 
tuult, being sate, convenient, effectual aud picusant. No injurious 
result can occur, letthem be used in whatever quantity. vt & 
particle ot calomel enters their composition. ‘ihey may be used 
without further preparation, and at any time. Children will ea- 
geriy devour all you give them, and ask for more. ‘hey never 
tail m expelling Worms from their dweiling-place, and they will 
always strengthen the weak and emaciated, even when he is not 
afflicted with worms. 

Various remedies have, from time to time, been recommended, 
such as calomel, oil of wormseed, turpentine, &c., producing 








| A QuveER Catr.—The following was found posted on 
| the wall of a country post office: 
“Lost, a kat. He had ared spoton 1 of his behind 
leggs. He wasa she kaf. 1 will give three shillins to 
, evriboddi to bring him hom.” 


| A sHOEMAKER in Richmond finished a pair of shoes 


son. I could tell you many touching stories about, ary last they all betook themselves to the same bed to! S¢Venteen mcnes and a-half long and five inches and a- 


them if I had time. 

Perhaps you think Pope’s life a very happy one; 
but sickly, deformed, sensitive, dreading ridicule, and | 
exasperated by cruel taunts, he suffered much more 
than he enjoyed. 

Every morning he had to be dressed like a child. | 
His distorted figure was encased in stays of stiff can- | 
vas, and three pairs of stockings were needed to make 
his slender legs respectable. 

His stature was so low that he was obliged to use a 
high chair at table, and he could neither go to bed nor! 
rise without help. He used to compare himself to a 


keep from treezing, and remained eleven days witheut 
fire. Their food then gave out, when they were forced 


| to take the hair off some deer skins and then eat the 


skius. When the skins were eaten they ate the cords 
of a pair of snow shoes. At this stage the old man 
died, and the others were so far spent that the corpse 
lay in the bed with them tor three days, they not being 
able to remove it. They at jast made an effert and got 


it into the corner of the shanty, where some mice came | 
and nibbled the face and eyes. The survivors endeav- 
ored to frighten them off, but they became so bold that | 


they would not go away. One of the survivors at 
length succeeded in killing some mice, and on these 


mice they lived until they were discovered by two men’ 


who were passing by, and who provided them with food 


half wide, for a colored man. He will have to go to 
| the forks of a road to find a bootjack. : 


| A coLoReED lady boasting, the other day, of the 
progress made by her son in arithmetic, exuitantly 

| Said,—**He is im the mortification table.” 

| Good enough for Mrs. Partington. 


| _Viotent Hyproratuy.—A choked horse in New 
Haven was relieved by inserting a street hose in his 
mouth and turning the water on. 


THE easiest and best way to expand the chest is to 
have a good large heart in it. 


A MERCHANT’s advice in selecting a wife was,—Get 
hoid of a piece of calico that will wash.” 


dangerous and’ sometimes fatal consequences. After much re- 
search, study, and experiment, embracing several years, the pru- 
prietors of FELLOwWs’ WokM LOZENGES have succeeded in produ- 
cing this remedy, tree from all objections, and positively sale, 
pleasaut and effectual. They do not kill the worms, but act by 
making their dwelling-place disagreeable to them. In oraer t0 

sure 's of the genui of these Lozenges, the anal- 
ysis of Dr. A. A. Hayss, State Assayer, is annexed :— 


** I have analyzed the Worm LozeNnces prepared by Messre. 
Fatitows & Co., and find that they arefree trom mercury 4! 
other metalic or mineral matter. ‘These Lozenges are skiltwily 
compounded, pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effecuve 


their action, Respectfully, A. A. Hays, M 


Assayer to the State of Mass." 
Price, 25 Cents per Box; Five for $1. 
GEORGE W. SWETT, Proprietor of the New Ex¢- 

LAND BorTaNic Depor, 106 HANOVER St., Bostos, Mass , So/é 
Agent for the United States, to whom all orders should be ad- 
dressed. 
Gar” Sold by Dealers in Medicines everywhere. 
3—5t eow 
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BAD BREATH is often one of the attendants of a disordered 
stomach, and may be speedily obviated by the use of Loss DYs- 
_PEPsiA CURE. Ky removing the cause the effect is 
draggists all sell it. 
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